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ABSTRACT 

The increasingly vocal Islamist opposition to the Saudi regime, which gathered strength 
following the Gulf War, lent new urgency to predictions of the regime’s demise. The fact that the 
Saud family has retained control of the government throughout this period of gloomy forecasting 
prompts the question — how has the Saudi regime managed to confound popular expectations and 
maintain power in the face of increasing Islamist opposition? 

The central thesis of this study is that the Saudi government has prevented opposition groups 
from gaining significant popular following or developing power bases by eliminating or controlling 
informal networks within Saudi Arabia. This position differs from the most widely accepted 
explanations, which center around oil revenues resulting from the 1970’s oil boom as the key factor 
in the longevity of the royal family. While undoubtedly an important tool used liberally by the A1 
Saud, this thesis argues oil revenues are secondary in importance and only part of a much larger and 
more significant effort in the regime’s struggle against its opposition. 

This study assesses whether Islamist opposition can seriously challenge the Saudi government 
by analyzing three case studies (concerning Pakistan and Egypt as well as Saudi Arabia) which 
consider how Islamist groups organize, what types of organizations are successful in challenging 
central authority, and how regimes respond to such challenges. Placing this information in context 
with the dominant roles tribe, class, and religion play in Saudi society provides a better foundation 
for assessing the future stability of the Saudi regime than traditional rentier theory. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The increasingly vocal Islamist opposition to the Saudi regime, which gathered 
strength following the Gulf War, lent new urgency to predictions of the regime’s demise. 
The fact that the Saud family has retained control of the government throughout this 
period of gloomy forecasting prompts the question — how has the Saudi regime managed 
to confound popular expectations and maintain power in the face of increasing Islamist 
opposition? 

The central thesis of this study is that the Saudi government has prevented 
opposition groups from gaining significant popular following or developing power bases 
by eliminating or controlling informal networks within Saudi Arabia. This position 
differs from the most widely accepted explanations, which center around oil revenues 
resulting from the 1970's oil boom as the key factor in the longevity of the royal family. 
While undoubtedly an important tool used liberally by the A1 Saud, this thesis argues that 
oil revenues are secondary in importance and only part of a much larger and more 
significant effort in the Saudi regime’s struggle against its opposition. 

Through comparative analysis with Pakistan and Egypt, this study assesses 
whether Islamist opposition can seriously challenge the Saudi government. The 
comparison examines how Islamist groups organize, what types of organizations are 
successful in challenging central authority, and how regime responses to such challenges 
may vary. Placing this information in context with the dominant roles tribe, class, and 
religion play in Saudi society provides a better foundation for assessing the future 
stability of the Saudi regime than traditional rentier theory. 

The Egyptian and Pakistani cases are illuminating in comparison. Although the 
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Jama’ at i-Islami of Pakistan has been one of the most influential Islamist parties in the 
world, it has never achieved its goal of establishing an Islamic state with sharia as the 
basis for politics, economics and culture. This failure can be traced to three issues — the 
Jama’ at’ s elitist ideology and organization, its participation in the political process, and 
most importantly, the regime’s actions to control and coopt the informal networks which 
are so useful in fomenting opposition to an authoritarian regime. 

In contrast, the government of Egypt has been unable to develop and implement 
policies which would control or coopt the informal networks and associations which the 
Muslim Brotherhood has exploited so successfully. This failure can be traced to the 
relative alienation of the ruling elite from the masses, a lack of financial and personnel 
resources, and most importantly the grass roots nature of the Brotherhood’s da ’wa y or 
call to God. The government finds itself unable to compete with the extensive social 
services provided by the Islamists, and is also unable to benefit from cooption of Islam to 
legitimize the state. 

The general lessons to be learned from the Pakistani and Egyptian experiences are 
applicable to the Saudi case. Indeed, these lessons may be useful in determining the 
possible nature of Saudi civil society in the future. First, the Saudi regime cannot afford 
to lose touch with the masses, as the Egyptian regime has done to some degree and as the 
Jama’at was never in a position to do. Second, repression is not a tool which confers 
legitimacy upon a regime. Third, movement away from repression is recommended by 
the Pakistani experience. Protracted involvement with the political process creates 
barriers to the further progress of revivalism and immunizes the political process to its 
challenge. Finally, the Saudi regime cannot allow economic reform to be hijacked by the 
economic interests of the royal family, as Egyptian economic reform was hijacked by the 
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Egyptian elites. Instead, the A1 Saud have the opportunity to use both governmental 
regulation and informal networks in a beneficial manner, to ensure that the needed 
liberalization of the Saudi economy is conducted fairly and efficiently. 

Three factors point to the continued stability of Saudi Arabia. First, there has 
been no weakening of central authority in Saudi Arabia. Second, the government has not 
threatened the interests of substantial segments of the population. Although different 
elements of society have voiced dissatisfaction at times, there has been no widespread 
dissatisfaction which cuts across tribal, class or religious boundaries. Finally, the Saudi 
regime has been very adept at ensuring that religious, merchant and technocrat elites 
have maintained their bases of influence and stakes in the regime. This has prevented 
any serious efforts to utilize informal networks against the regime. The regime appears 
serious about balancing the power of the different interest groups and is slowly working 
to institutionalize the relationships which have been built over time. 

The ability of the A1 Saud to coopt informal networks — patron-client, religious, 
occupational and residential — has been responsible for the inability of Saudi Islamist 
organizations to successfully challenge central authority. So long as Saudi Arabia’s 
culture continues to function along the lines of tribe, class and religion, it is likely that 
the Saudi royal family will remain in power. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



“Shah Arabia; Will the House of Saud go the way of the Pahlavis?” asks the title 
of a September 1996 article. 1 Sensationalist headlines similar to this have periodically 
appeared since the Iranian revolution of 1979, contributing to the impression that the A1 
Saud regime has been in danger of overthrow. The increasingly vocal Islamist opposition 
to the Saudi regime, which gathered strength following the Gulf War, lent new urgency 
to predictions of demise. The fact that the Saud family has retained control of the 
government throughout this period of gloomy forecasting prompts the question — how 
has the Saudi regime managed to confound popular expectations and maintain power in 
the face of increasing Islamist opposition? 

The central thesis of this study is that the Saudi government has prevented 
opposition groups from gaining significant popular following or developing power bases 
by eliminating or controlling informal networks within Saudi Arabia. This position 
differs from the most widely accepted explanations, which center around oil revenues 
resulting from the 1970's oil boom as the key factor in the longevity of the royal family. 
“In Saudi Arabia, money is the great social lubricator,” one unnamed western diplomat 
stated. 2 While undoubtedly an important tool used liberally by the A1 Saud, oil revenues 



1 David Aikman, “Shah Arabia; Will the House of Saud go the way of the 
Pahlavis?,” The American Spectator, September 1996. 

2 George D. Moffett III, “Saudis See Political Change - On Own Terms,” The 
Christian Science Monitor, 31 October 1990, 1. 
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are secondary in importance and only part of a much larger and more significant effort in 
the Saudi regime’s struggle against its opposition. 

Assessments of Saudi regime stability which rely primarily on economic forecasts 
and the ability of the government to coopt the opposition with benefits can be flawed 
because they neglect two factors. To adequately assess the likelihood that Islamist 
opposition can seriously challenge the Saudi government, one must first consider how 
Islamist groups organize and what types of organizations are successful in challenging 
central authority. Additionally, one must examine the dominant roles tribe, class, and 
religion play in Saudi society and how they affect the ability of Saudi Islamist groups to 
organize. Taking these factors into account assists in explaining why the A! Saud have 
maintained power and provides a better foundation for assessing the future stability of the 
Saudi regime. 

In Chapter II the general organization of Islamist groups and the significance of 
informal networks in Middle Eastern society are assessed. Chapter III contains three case 
studies — Saudi Arabia, Pakistan, and Egypt. Pakistan and Egypt have each experienced 
long-term Islamist challenges to the state. Analysis and comparison of these experiences 
reveal weaknesses and strengths inherent in different approaches to controlling Islamist 
opposition. These strengths and weaknesses are useful in evaluating the Saudi regime’s 
strategies to control its opposition. 

Specific Islamist organizations and significant challenges to the regime are 
discussed in each of these cases. To place regime responses to these challenges in 
perspective, the roles of tribe, class, and religion are examined and, finally, regime 
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responses to Islamist challenges are discussed in the context of control or elimination of 
informal networks. 3 Chapter III closes with a comparative assessment of what the 
Pakistani and Egyptian cases mean for the Saudi case. Chapter IV discusses Saudi civil 
society with regard to the comparative findings discussed in the preceding chapter and 
examines how informal networks might be used by the A 1 Saud to improve the Saudi 
economy and solidify regime stability. Concluding remarks are found in Chapter V. 



3 It should be stressed here that this study focuses on how informal networks are 
controlled and coopted through coercion, ideology, and social ties and does not 
specifically address how these networks form or interact. A thorough treatment of the 
formation and interaction of these various networks would require extensive social and 
anthropological research in situ and is beyond the scope of this study. 
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H. ISLAMIST ORGANIZATION & INFORMAL NETWORK THEORY 



During the 1970's a new category of Islamist activists began to emerge throughout 
the Middle East. Rapidly growing populations, urbanization, and expanded educational 
opportunities led to the development of a new lower-middle class of intellectuals, a class 
marginalized by societies unable to provide jobs and status commensurate with 
educational achievement. 4 This group would emerge as the cadre for 
“neofundamentalist” Islamist movements which appeared so prominently in newspaper 
headlines during the 1980'sand 1990's. 5 

The sociological make-up of these Islamist cadres can be generalized — they are 
primarily young intellectuals, educated in Westernized curricula, and in many cases from 
recently urbanized families. Recruitment for most Islamist groups is conducted primarily 
in “intellectual, urban milieus.” 6 Since Islamist unrest has typically been an urban 
phenomenon, the increasing urbanization of Middle Eastern countries creates an 
environment conducive to Islamist recruitment and potential destabilization. 



4 Olivier Roy, The Failure of Political Islam (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1994), 48-49. 

5 Olivier Roy refers to neofundamentalism as re-Islamization from below. 
Neofimdamentalists preach an individual return to the practices of Islam with an 
emphasis on sharia (Islamic law). In this manner they resemble the traditional 
fundamentalist mullahs, but are distinguished from them by their “...intellectual origins, 
professional insertion in modem society, and involvement in politics.” O. Roy, 75. 

6 Ibid., 49-50. Also see John L. Esposito, The Islamic Threat: Myth or Reality? 
(New York: Oxford University Press; rev. ed., 1995), 123. 
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In Saudi Arabia specifically, the last twenty years have seen rapid migration of 
the population to cities. In the early 1 970's approximately 26 percent of the population 
lived in cities; by 1990 this had risen to 73 percent. The capital city, Riyadh, grew from 
666,000 inhabitants in 1974 to an estimated 1.8 million in 1984. 7 As cities were growing 
in Saudi Arabia, educational opportunities for Saudi citizens were widely expanded. 

At the beginning of the oil boom decade of the 1970's education expenditures per 
year were $148 million; by mid-1980 they had reached $6.4 billion per year. Student 
enrollments also experienced dramatic growth throughout all levels of education, with an 
increasing emphasis placed on higher education. The 1971 budget for higher education 
was $18 million, approximately 12 percent of the total education budget, and by 1984 
stood at $3.7 billion, or 46 percent of the total education budget. This over-emphasis on 
higher education had two negative consequences — very few Saudis were able or 
inclined to accept employment in the mid-level technical or administrative segments of 
the workforce and the number being graduated at the higher education level could not be 
effectively absorbed by an economy critically short of workers in the technical skill 
areas. 8 

This pattern repeated itself throughout the Middle East, in Egypt, Algeria, Iran 
and the Gulf states. Rapidly expanded educational opportunities created a new category 
of educated individuals who found it difficult to secure positions which corresponded to 

7 Helen Chapin Metz (ed.), Saudi Arabia: a country study (Washington D.C. : 
Library of Congress, 1993), 106-110. 

8 Delwin A. Roy, “Saudi Arabian Education: Development Policy,” Middle 
Eastern Studies 28, no. 3 (July 1992): 482. 
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